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could only report the seemingly insuperable obstacle which
impeded either revolt or invasion. He now learned of the
murder plot. His own statement upon it is remarkable:
. . . Having moreover received information, during my stay in
London, that a conspiracy was carrying on against the person of
the Prince of Orange, I thought, my principal commission being
at an end, I ought to lose no time to return to France that I might
not be confounded with the conspirators, whose design appeared
to me difficult to execute.1
Such an attitude in a man whose whole life was regarded in
Europe as a model of soldierly uprightness reveals the cold-
blooded ferocity of the times. Berwick would not himself act in
the murder of William, but neither would he hamper those who
did. He thought their enterprise forlorn; but that was their
affair. Accordingly he made his secret way back to France at
the end of the year. He found the French ports full of troops
ready for a descent the moment a Jacobite rising should begin.
On the road to Paris he met his father hastening to the coast.
He returned with King James to Calais, and both waited there
week after week for the lightning flash which would cause the
explosion.
The conspirators had fixed the afternoon of Saturday,
February 15, 1696, as the moment for their onslaught, and
forty determined men, mounted and armed to the teeth, were
gathered hard by the landing-stage at Turnham Green. The
Rye House Plot of the Whigs had got no farther than tavern
talk: the Jacobite desperadoes had come to the very verge of
well-concerted action. A fire was even prepared on the Dover
cliffs to carry the news to the anxious party at Calais. But two
of the forty, one from fear, the other from scruple, had given
warning to Bentinck, and at the last moment William was with
difficulty persuaded not to hunt that day.
The Government, having got some threads in their hands,
1 Memoirs, i, 132. C. T. Wilson, Berwick's English biographer, defends his hero
by saying that Sir George Barclay only intended to ** seize " the King, and " no
doubt" persuaded Berwick that " the job could be done without bodily hurt to the
sovereign prize," He is able to quote another passage in the Memoirs in support of
his argument. (Janus II and the Duke of Berwick (1876), p. 401.) This can be taken
for what it is worth,
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